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Japanese Dramatic Mask 

Occasionally in an old museum a discovery is made. This number 
of the Bulletin illustrates such a discovery ; a Japanese dramatic mask, 
dating probably from the late Fujiwara period (A. D. 894 to 1185) . 

In Japan important and early masks are largely confined to the 
storehouses of the oldest temples and have been sealed as treasure of 
the Empire (Kokuho) ; to sell one is a prison offense. The Imperial 
Household Museum at Tokyo is the repository for perhaps thirty 
masks of the very first importance, dating from the VIII to the XV 
centuries, often representing characters no longer appearing in the 
semi-religious Bugaku and No dramas in which they were formerly 
used. A few others can be seen in the Imperial Museums of Nara and 
Kyoto. These, with the scattered dozen that are privately owned, 
make up a scant fifty of the earliest type recorded. 

Many of the great Japanese feudal families have collections of 
fine masks made by craftsmen of the clan from generation to genera- 
tion. But few of these antedate the XVII century; and after that 
time they were signed by the sculptors and can be attributed with 
reasonable certainty. 

In Europe, Dr. Fischer of Cologne and Dr. Grosse of Berlin, 
secured splendid examples by XVII and XVIII century sculptors, but 
no single early example. The other European collections have not been 
as fortunate so far as I am aware. Three or four masks, in the several 
hundreds possessed by the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, are on the 
border land of the unknown period and are of striking power. 

This Museum possesses but five Japanese masks, and it is the 
more extraordinary that two from the five prove to be of prime 
importance. 

The one shown is the face of a deity — possibly of Amida — who 
appears in two of the No dramas, or possibly of Kwannon, who appears 
in at least one. It is lacquered over wood, but the gold leaf from the 
surface is largely worn away. In the forehead is set a crystal backed 
by some red material to give it color. The carefully pleated hair is 
eked out by the use of kwanshitsu (dried lacquer) ; a fact which twelve 
years ago would, to most minds, have determined its period as previous 
to the X century almost irrespective of stylistic evidence. Today, 
however, we realize that this material has been used for detail to some 
extent through all the ages, and can be employed by forgers with the 
utmost success. 

Masks now being forged in Japan deceive the very elect. It was 
a fair supposition that we had received one of these and that an 
original of such great importance would not have been allowed out of 
the country. Even the fact that it came to us in 1902 would not 
entirely preclude the forgery theory, though this evil trade has 
achieved its greatest success in sculpture since then. The most 
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skeptical student, however, is finally forced to admit that we have 
here a genuine example of great rarity and of undeniable beauty. 

The five-pointed lacquered leather crown is an unusual feature 
and conceivably may not be contemporary with the wood. On it are 
three circles and two half circles of red on which are drawn in gold 
Sanscrit characters. Of these the centre character, probably the most 
significant, cannot be made out except that it seems not to be the 
Sanscrit A representing Amida. The red of the background and the 
yellow and green borders to the crown are painted in mitsudaso — the 
true oil paint so rarely used in the East except for the decoration of 
early sculpture. On the hair are traces of green gunjo, the copper 
pigment found on the hair of the very earliest Japanese bronzes that 
have come down to us. 

Concerning the date of this mask one's first opinions and final 
conclusions are the same. It is of the late Fujiwara period (A. D. 
894-1185) or the early Kamakura, and it can be probably determined 
to be of the middle of the XII century. 

During the X and XI centuries Chinese T'ang, and to a lesser 
degree Sung, art was digested and naturalized by Japan. By the XII 
century it had become in truth the perfect expression of the Japanese 
genius. Painting and sculpture and the decorative arts were welded 
together in such a homogeneous structure that the Fujiwara style can 
never be mistaken for anything else. 

That this mask is far removed from the work of Jogwan and the 
years of early Fujiwara is proved by the subtle smoothness of its 
planes. Every line shows repression and understatement, the true 
Japanese horror of the gross and the obvious. 

That it is not what we call Kamakura style (though possibly 
Kamakura in date) is demonstrable by its lack of human character, 
the fact that there is no suggestion of portraiture. 

The great Unkei has so impressed his name on the Kamakura 
period that we are too apt to believe that much work of that time was 
so vigorous and as protestant as his. As a matter of fact his more 
conservative contemporary Kaikei set a standard of conventions which 
had even greater effect on later Japanese sculpture. It took greater 
genius to follow the rugged Unkei than to approximate Kaikei's 
deliberate beauty. Lesser men chose the easier alternative, and the 
result is the spiritless prettiness of late Japanese religious sculpture. 

The best authenticated sculptures in Japan with which this mask 
is to be compared are the Ichiji Kinrin at Chusonji monastery, and 
the group of five seated figures in Kongo San Mai In at Koya San. 
The former is recorded as the work of Unkei, but modern criticism 
places it before 1185, the end of Fujiwara, and it has no likeness to 
what we know of his work. The latter group, at Mount Koya, falls 
into the tradition of the end of the Fujiwara period and shows a really 
remarkable likeness to our example. 

For the developed Kamakura type of a few generations later, but 
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still in the Fujiwara canonical manner, one of the best examples is 
the Eleven-Headed Kwannon of Hokongoin inscribed with a date 
corresponding with the year A. D. 1319. All the planes and transi- 
tions are more obviously expressed than in the work of Fujiwara 
artists ; there is a loss of refinement from sheer fatness, and from the 
broadening of the cheeks to comfortable proportions and the flattening 
of the arched eyebrows to a more deliberately interesting curve. 
Brilliant as it is, it lacks the fine simplicity of our mask. L. W. 



Standard in the Museum 

THE old and quite unnecessary battle persists. Museum Curators 
are accused of ignoring the products of modern artists and it is 
believed that they are entirely hypnotized by mere antiquity. 

Let us declare the policy of this Museum, at any rate. It probably 
does not differ materially from that of other instituions nor will it 
run counter to the desires of the thinking public. 

Above all we are striving to raise the standard of the arts in 
America. It is believed that this object can best be obtained by the 
collection and display of objects of the highest standard for study 
and for casual enjoyment. 

In this credo nothing is said about antiquity, nationality, intrinsic 
value or rarity. It is, of course, true that we are prepared to make 
greater sacrifices (other things being equal) to obtain objects of great 
rarity and antiquity for the simple reason that they must be secured 
when occasion offers and the chance may never come again. 

The staff of every art museum is constantly on the alert to find 
modern examples of merit and to detect the influence of the exhibition 
on modern artists and manufacturers. That they are often criticised 
for neglecting modern in favor of ancient art arises from two causes. 
First, the scarcity of the old makes them seize with avidity on it when 
it turns up ; second, being human, they sometimes fall into a rut and 
almost give up hope of finding pre-eminently beautiful material pro- 
duced by living designers. To fall into that rut is to stultify oneself 
and to prove that the improvement of standards is thought to be hope- 
less. Obviously the temptation to believe that modern productions 
are invariably inferior to ancient is great. Time and unfamiliarity 
do so enhance the mediocre that it is become lovely. 

Even the bad things of great age have an allure that dignifies 
them. And certainly, there were short periods in some lands where 
life and art seemed inextricable ; the craftsman's touch seemed inevi- 
tably fit and apt to his material. 

To secure any single object produced within the limits of a par- 
ticular sixty years in Greece is to find a treasure to inspire modern 
designers and help them to learn something of that same sureness and 
adequacy. The Far East too had such golden periods. What wonder 
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